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POLITE ARTS. 

The Greater Silver Pallet was this 
Seffion voted to Mr. Timothy Shel- 
drake, for the following Diflertation 
on Painting in Oil, in a manner 
iimilar to that pradifed in the ancient 
Venetian School. 



nr^HE method of painting prailifed in 
-*- the Venetian School, I conceive to 
have been as follows : 

The cloth was primed with colours in 
diftemper, of a brownifli hue, fuch as 
would properly enter into the darkeft parts 
of the picture. The moft tranfparent colours 
are the propereft. T believe umber was' 
moft generally ufed, broken with red, yellow, 
or blue, according to the tint intended to be 
produced, and diluted with chalk or whi- 
ting to the proper degree of ftrength. Upon 
T 4 the 
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the ground fo prepared, the fubjedt was 
corredtly drawn with umber, pure, or mixed 
with lake, blue, or black j and, with the 
fame colours, thofe fhadows that were 
darker than the ground were then painted 
in. 

The artift then painted the lights with 
pure white, in a folid body, where the light 
was brightcft, or where the full efFe<a: of 
colour was to be produced ; and, where 
the demi-tints were afterwards to be, fcum- 
bling it thinner by degrees, till it united 
with the fhadows. 

In this manner the chiaro-ofcuro was 
finifhed as much as poffible, and the local 
colour of every objedt in the pifture glazed 
oyer it. AU the colours ufed in this part of 
the work were ground in oil, which was 
abforbed into the ground, the picture re- 
maining flat, fomething like a pidlure in 
water-colours or crayons ; it was then var- 
nifhedj till faturated with varnifh, and the 
full of every colour brought out : the pic- 
ture was then complete. 

Upon 
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Upon the moft fuperficial view of this 
procefs, it will be evident that a pidturc 
painted by it is, as to all vilible properties, 
a varnifli pidture ; for the fmall quantity of 
oil that had been ufed, funk into the ground, 
and never could rife again to be hurtful j 
while the varnifh, being laid on after the 
colours, gave them all the briUiancy and 
durability they could derive from that vehi- 
cle, without being liable to the objedions 
that are made to painting in varnifli, fup- 
pofing it to be ufed in the fame manner as 
oil is in painting with oil. It is true that 
this mode of painting is itfelf liable tofome 
pbjedions ; thefe I have endeavoured to ob- 
viate, and iliall therefore mention hereafter. 
Here it may be obferved that, as any var- 
nifli may be ufed, it is to this circumfl:ance 
we mufl: attribute the different degrees of 
durability in pidiures of the Venetian School. 
I have feen fome that would refifl: the moft 
powerful folvents, while others werCde- 
llroyed by the weakeft; though allpoflefled 

the 
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the apparent properties that diftinguifli the 
Venetian pidures from all others. 

As I do not pretend to degrade painting 
to the rank of a mechanical art, that may be 
infalUbly praftifed by a receipt, I (liall be 
permitted to obferve, that this was the gene- 
ral fyftem of the Venetian fchool, which 
I have feen varioufly modified in the works 
of different artifls of that, as well as of the 
Flemifh, which is derived from it. It is 
fufceptible of an almofl infinite number of 
modifications, in proportion to the talents, 
the judgment of, and the objeds to be 
painted by the artifls who may adopt it. 
This being the cafe, if it is proved by 
experiment that efFeds fimilar to thofe of 
the Venetian pidures may be produced by 
this method, and that the fyftem has a 
flrong tendency to produce that brilliancy, 
and harmony of colouring that is fo much 
admired, with more certainty and facility 
thafl thofe qualities can be obtained by any 
other mode of painting, I hope my cafe will 
be proved to the fatisfadion of the Society. 

I once 
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I once alked Sir Jofhua Reynolds, by what 
circumftances in the management of a pic- 
ture he thought the harmony of colouring 
was to be produced ? He replied, an unity of 
light and an unity of (hadow fliould pervade 
the whole. He explained to me the diffi- 
culty of reducing the various colours of all 
the objedls that may be included in a pidlure, 
and the various modifications of thofe colours 
to the fimple, harmonious ftate he defcribed, 
and illuftrated what he had faid by this 
fimile. " A pidure, to poflefs harmony of 
colouring, fhould look as if it was painted 
with one colour (fuppofe umber and white), 
and, when the chiaro-ofcuro was com- 
plete, the colour of each objeft fhould be 
glazed over it." 

This obfervation, from fuch authority, 
was imprefled with peculiar force on my 
mind j and if I can retrace its operations on 
a fubjeft which has fo long engaged my at- 
tention, I fhould fay Sir Jofliua's obfervation 
was the clue that guided me through all my 
experiments, and, I hope, will enable me to 

prove. 
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prove, that the beautiful and fimple pradico 
which he fuggefted as a fimile, was literally 
the praftice of that fchool upon whofe 
works his ideas of colouring were founded. 
At the fame time I may obferve, that the 
fadl fcems to have eluded his obfervation, or 
he would not have ufed it as a comparifon to 
iimplify his defcription of a practice which 
he thought both difficult and complex. 

In the Newtonian dodrine of Light and 
Colours, it is believed that all colours are 
inherent in light, and are rendered vifible 
by the adtion of various bodies, which refledt 
particular rays, and abforb the reft. With- 
out difputing the truth of this dodrine, it 
is to be obferved, that a painter muft con- 
sider the objedls he reprefents as being ana-, 
logous to the materials he ufes to reprefent 
them; and, in this view of the fubjed, co- 
lour is to be confidered as a property inherent 
in bodies, which is rendered vifible by the 
contad of light, a celourlefs, or at leaft a 
mono-coloured fubftance, and fhadow the 
mere privation of light. 

A 
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A pifture may reprefent either a group 
of figures, or other objedts, in a room, or 
any objeds in the open air: whatever the 
fituation may be, it rcprefents certain obje<fts 
in a given fpace, poffeffing individually their 
peculiar colours, and generally expofed to 
the operations of light. Tfhe quantity of 
light each can receive muft depend upon its 
form, and its pofition refpedting that part 
whence the light comes ; for, in proportion 
as other parts recede from the light, the 
ihadow becomes vifible : but (hadow is no- 
thing but privation of light, and privation 
of colour, in proportion as the light is dimi- 
nifhed. Some attention to thefe clrcum- 
ftances will, perhaps, enable us to demon- 
ftrate the truth of Sir Jofhua's pofition. 

If a globe of Oine colour be expofed in a 
painter's room, properly darkened, that, 
part which is neareft the light will partake 
of its colour ; the next part will fhew the 
true colour of the objedt: that which firft 
recedes from the light will be a little ob- 
fcured, the next a little more, and fo on 

progreffively. 
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progreffively, till that part which is fartheft 
from the light will lofe its colour, and ap- 
pear equally dark with the fhadieft part of 
the room. Now we know this globe is of 
one uniform colour; the variations we fee 
in different parts of it are only deceptions, 
occafionedby theacceffionof light in fome 
parts, and the privation of it in others. 

What is true of this one objeft and its 
parts, would be equally true of any number 
of objedts, whatever their colours or relative 
fituations might be: if they were placed to- 
gether in the fame room, each would poflefs 
its own individual colour, each would par- 
take of the general light, in proportion to 
its fituation, and of the general darknefs in 
proportion as it recedes from the light. 
All this may be eafily conceived ; but the 
difficulty, and, in. the ordinary modes of 
painting a ferious one it is, is to reprefent 
fuch objcds with the appearance of truth, 
and preferve the harmony neceflary to con- 
ftitute a whole. The Venetian painters 
however, by whatever means they obtained 

their 
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their knowledge, difcovered a method fo 
fimple, that perhaps no other can produce 
fuch brilliant effe<fts, and undoubtedly not 
with facility and certainty at all comparable 
with theirs. 

The artift will remark that, in defcribing 
the whole of the Venetian method of paint- 
ing, I have faid nothing of the manner of 
producing thofe demi- tints which conduce 
fo much to the brilliancy of a pi<Sure, 
which are fo difficult to execute, and in 
which he mod frequently fails. Thofe 
tints are, in the ordinary modes of painting, 
produced by the mixture of black, grey, 
blue, or brown (according to the judgment 
of the artift), with the local colours of the 
objedts. It is thefe tints which, from their 
being made with fuch colours, it is difficult 
to gtt clear, and which never are fo clear 
in any other as in the Venetian, and in 
fome of the Flemiffi pidiures, which are 
painted upon analogous principles. The 
fad is, that thofe painters produced all fuch 
tints without the admixture of any colour 

to 
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to reprcfent them, and by a method Co like 
that by which they are produced in nature^ 
that this circumftance alone enfures a de- 
gree of brightnefs to their colours, and of 
harmony to their fliadows, that it is perhaps 
impoffible to produce, in an equal degree^ 
by any other mode of painting. 

It is a fingular fadl, which I have not 
/kill in phyfics to be able to account for, 
though by numerous experiments I have 
afcertained beyond contradidion, that if 
upon any degree of brown, between the 
deepeft and the lighteft brown yellow, we 
paint pure white, in gradations, -from the 
folid body to the lighteft tint that can be 
laid on, a// the tints between the folid white 
and the ground will appear to be gre v, in- 
tenfe in proportion to the depth of the 
ground, and the thinnefs of the white laid 
upon it. But in every cafe all the tints laid 
upon one ground will harmonize with each 
other, and form one conned:ed chain (if I 
may ufe the expreffion), which will perfedly 
unite the higheft light with the darkeft fhade. 

If 
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If then we examine the component fub- 
ftances of a Venetian pifture, we fhall find 
the lighter parts confift only of white, to 
reprefent the light; and of the local colours 
of the objedls it reprefents, the demi-tints 
are imitated by an appearance almoft as de-* 
ceptive as the fimilar appearances in nature: 
but in every other method of painting, thefc 
demi-tints are produced by mixing fome 
dufky colour with the local colours and the 
light. The comparifon of thefe methods 
will afford a demonftrative reafon why the 
Venetian muft be brighter than any other 
mode of painting. 

Having iliewn, as near to a demonftratlon 
as the nature of the fubjed wjU perhaps 
admit, why thofe parts of a Venetian pic- 
ture that are conneded with light and co- 
lours are brighter than the correfponding 
parts of any other pidures, it remains to 
ex-plain the caufe of fimilar fuperiority in the 
darker parts of the fame pictures. 

It has been faid, with much confidence, 
that as white reprefents light, fo black is 

U the 
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the reprefcntative'of darknefs. But though 
this may be true in phyfics, it certainly is 
not fo in painting: for the paihter's art is to 
reprefent objedls as they appear, in point of 
colour, to be, not as they really are. Thus, 
if I know an objedl is perfedly black, and 
am to reprefent it as it appears to be at the 
diftance of fifty feet, black from the pallet 
will not produce a good imitation of it, be- 
caufe the interpofition of fifty feet of the at- 
mofphere will caufe it to appear of a colour 
different from what it really is; and vice 
•versa, if we go into a cavern, a cellar, or a 
room, fo darkened that the colour of no objcdt 
can be diflindly feen, and if we there hold 
any folid black fubflance near to the eye, the 
difference will bevifibleat oncej the black 
objedl will be immediately diftinguifhed, by 
its folidity and colour, from the furrounding 
fpace, and fuch remote objedls as may be 
cbfcurely vifible through it. Thefe objeds 
adually poffefs their individual colours, and 
only appear indiflindlly frorr. the abfence of 
light. The black objeft may appear folid, 
I and 
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and of that colour, from its proximity to the 
eye j but the circumjacent ones will appear 
of a colour perfedly diftindt from it, more 
or lefs tranfpareht, in proportion to their 
diftance from the eye, and ihewing a portion 
of their individual colours, according to the 
quantity of ill-defined light that may be 
admitted. Thus we fee (if I niay ventuie 
to mention fo notorious a truifm), that fha- 
dows are nothing real j they only feem to 
exift in the abfence of light, and give to ob- 
jefts an ill-defined appearance^ diftindt from, 
though in fome inftances mixed with, light 
and colours in different degrees : but as the 
painter muft reprefent this appearance by 
fomething real, hechoofes the colours moft 
analogous, viz. browns, and the moft tranf- 
parent of their clafs, to reprefent this tranf- 
parent, but imperfedtly defined appearance 
in nature. 

It has been fuppofed that the Venetian 
painters had fome peculiarly rich and tranf- 
parent brown colour, which is feen to per- 
vade all the works of that fchoolj the effedt 
U 2 of 
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of which no modern artift has been able to 
imitate, and which therefore js fuppofed 
to have been lofl. It is not very probable 
that a colour Co common, as to pervade the 
works of the worft as well as of the beft 
artifts of that fchpol, flioald be fo unac- 
countably loft j and, as the effedl attributed 
to it may be eafily produced by the mode of 
painting I have defcribed, it is not unrea- 
fonable to conclude that this much -lamented 
colour has never exifted. 

It is vi^ell known that chalk, and other 
earths of the llime kind, lofe, when wetter, 
much of their whitenefs, and become femi- 
tranfparent: it is equally certain, that if 
umber or other earths are mixed with chalk, 
and faturated with varnifli after they are laid 
in the cloth, they in like manner become 
diaphanous, and are infinitely more brilliant 
than the fame colours can be vvhen mixed 
with white lead and oil. ,This feems, on 
good grounds, to have been the bafi^ of the 
Venetian method of painting, and all its pe- 
culiar cffetls J at lead, if I may draw afiy 

conclufion 
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conclulion from the numerous experiments 
I have made. But if artifls, whofe talents 
will enable them to repeat thofe experiments 
to the heft advantage, /hould be induced to 
do fo, the fad: will be determined in the mofl: 
fatisfadory manner. 

I may now be permitted to fay, it is diffi- 
cult, if not impoffible, to conceive a theory 
more fimple, more beautiful, or more true, 
than that of Sir Joihua Reynolds. It is 
certainly impoffible to form a practice more 
fimple, or more conformable to that theory, 
than the one I have defcribed, as will be evi- 
dent on recapitulating the particulars. 

The artift, having determined what hue 
fhould pervade his pidlure, formed his 
ground with that colour prepared in diftem- 
per; upon this the fubjed was drawn, and 
the durker fliades painted in with tranfpa- 
rent colours, which funk into the ground: 
with pure white he then painted in all the 
lights and demi-tints, and, laflly, glazed 
in the colours, each in its place. Upon 
applying the varnifh, the darker fhades 
U 3 were 
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were, as to body, incorporated with the 
ground; and thus, though different in co- 
lour, apperired thinner and more tranfpa- 
rent than any colours could be when laid 
upon any ground : the full effed of every 
colour was brought out, and the pidlure was 
complete. 

Whoever has been accuftomed to paint, 
or to mark the progrefs of painting in the 
common way, and will refledt on the prac- 
tice of the method I have defcribed, by 
artifts who had been brought up to it, mud 
fee that fuch artifts would paint with a de- 
gree of facility, expedition, and certainty, 
as to effedl, that could never be equalled in 
the ordinary way of painting in oil ; befides, 
it will be evident that an artift would not 
only paiiit a pidure himfclf with more faci- 
lity, but, if he had occafion, could employ 
a number of fubordinate artifts upon large 
worksi and put thofe works out of hand 
with more uniformity, as to merit and effedt, 
than if he were to employ fuch alliftants in 
fimilar works if they were to be painted in 
the common way. 

lam 
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I am fenfible how little attention will, 
and perhaps ought to be paid to obfervations 
on painting, if made by thofe who are not 
profeffionaiiy artifts : for pradlical men ac- 
quire a kind of knowledge that can never 
be obtained in any other way j but at the 
fame time they contradt prejudices that often 
prevent them from fully inveftigating any 
novelty in pradice that may be offered to 
their notice. The fpeculative man, on the 
contrary, who inveftigates the properties of 
matter, unfhackled by pradtical prejudices, 
and with ideas purely chemical or philofo- 
phical, will be more likely to afcertain all 
the fads relative to any theory that may 
become the obje<fl of enquiry. In this 
way I hope I have proceeded in this invefti- 
gation. I have endeavoured to confider 
pidures as mafles of matter, poffeffing the 
properties, but differing from each other in 
degree of brilliancy, tranfparcncy, and dura- 
tion. I have endeavoured to afcertain the 
caufes of this difference, with what fuccefs 
the Society will determine, and with what 
U 4 utility. 
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utility, muft be hereafter afcertained, by 
the pradlice of thofe for whofe ufe the iiif 
vefligation was intended. 

I ought, perhaps, here to take leave of 
the fubjedj but as I have been induced to 
fubmit to the Society's notice an attempt at 
painting, it may be expedled that I fhould 
give an account of the manner in which the 
pidures I have fent were painted. 

I have already mentioned, that there are 
fome difficulties in the method of painting 
I have defcribed, as being that of the old 
artifts, and which would form objedions of 
confiderable force to the pradice of it by ar- 
tifts who are well acquainted with the ufual 
modes of painting: thefe difficulties are, 
firft, the ground abforbs the oil from the 
colours fo. faft, that they arc not fo manage- 
able as in oil-painting ; fecondly, the effedt 
of the pidure is not fcen till the finifhing 
varniffi is laid on ; and thirdly, as the effed 
is not feen till the pidure is finiflied, it will 
fpmetimes difappoint the artifl, and in that 
cafe it will be difficult, if at all pradicable, 

tp alter it. 

I As 
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As I believe the procefs I have defcribed 
in the beginning of this Paper is fimilar 
to that of Mifs Provis, the artifts who are 
acquainted with her • recipe can afcertain 
whether my conjeftures on this fubjed are 
right or not. I am certain at leaft that thefe 
difficLihies occurred in my attempts to paint, 
and to obviate them I adopted the following 
procefs. 

I prepared the ground in diftemper, and 
painted the dark parts in the way I have de- 
fcribed ; I then varnifhed the ground with the 
copal oil-varni(h, till it was fully faturated, 
and by this means the full effecfl of that part 
of thepiflure wasfeeiv; upon this I painted 
the lighter parts with white, uling much of 
the vehicle where the colour was thin, and 
little in the folid parts, leaving the white 
in them dead: by this means I underftood 
the efFed: of my chiaro-ofcurp, as I faw 
theeffedtofthe demi-tints nearly as well as 
when the pidure was finiflied. 

Upon this I glazed the colours, in the 
way I have defcribed in the beginning of 

this 
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this Paper, and finilLed the pidure. I oftea 
found (probably from want of praftice) that 
theeffe6t was different from what I intended, 
as the effedt of the colours, added to that of 
the chiaro-ofcuro, produced an eflential al- 
teration in the whole j as I took care in gene- 
ral that the defedl did not arife from too 
much white, I added more where it was 
deficientj and glazed frefh colours over it, 
which united perfedly with what had been 
done before, and did not give the appear- 
ance of a mended piiflure. If the defed: 
was from too much v/hite, I glazed on it a 
colour iimilar to that of the ground, painted 
with frefh white upon that, and glazed the 
proper colours over it. In this way I found 
I could alter the picture, but not fo well as 
in the former cafe. 

I found I could, when neceffary, increafe 
the effe6t of the pidure, by painting on the 
principal mafs or mafTes of light with the 
local colours, only mixed with white j as this 
pradice brought thofe parts more forward, 
by making them appear folid, and thus con- 

trafting 
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tra^fting them with the tranfparency of the 
reft of the pidiure. In this way I found I 
could ufe the colours tempered with copal 
varnifli without difficulty; and I believe, 
that if I had been accuftomed to paint large 
pidures, I could have painted one as large as 
life as eafily as either of thofe I have fub- 
mitted to the Society's infpedion. 

lam 

The Society's mofl obedient , 

humble fervant, 

Tim. Sheldrake. 

Strand, Feb. 14, 1798, 
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